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ae to rejoice in the return of the warm sun, the green|quite merry, but the teacher. She looked very 
veo grass, and the musical birds—there were about|sad and thoughtful. She was sorry to have the 
Rese thirty little boys and girls just called into their| school interrupted, but that was not all, she did 
one school to commence their studies of the afternoon. | not like to see soldiers, and it made her unhappy 
usied Every little cheek was rosy, every eye bright, and|to see her pupils so very fond of looking at them. 
r the many a boy’s hair was wet with the active sport} However, she sat thinking of it while the parade 
wel he had been enjoying. For many moments the} was on the green, and the scholars were looking 
lying school-room was a restless scene. It was sojout, and she thought to herself these affectionate 
Rus pleasant out doors; and they had just found such| children would not like to see soldiers if they knew 
late, a good play when the bell rung, that it was very! for what they are preparing, and when they are 
reer, hard, even for those who loved study, to give up|seated I will tell them all about it. 
all thoughts of amusement at once, and fastentheir| And now, little boys who read this story, that 
iddle- minds on the book. So their teacher, who re-| you may understand why men go out dressed in 
raced membered how well she once loved play, and|uniferm, and march about the streets, and ma- 
ndred knew very well how they felt, told them they need} nceuvie on the greens—I will tell you what she 
1 te ; cathe : not study for a few moments, but might sit quite|said. The soldiers had gone away, the little bell 
bbath Written for the Youth's Companion. | +11] and look at her. She then said, Children,|had called the school to order, and the teacher 
a Cone ; SENSIBLE DOGS. . | your fathers have been home and dined with you| said to the whole school, Children, you like to see 
id not What kind of a dog should you suppose this|and now they have gone back to their shops, |these men move about in their fine dress, and you 
“ _ largest one was? I believe he is one of the — and stores, and offices, because their working, their/love to hear their music, but do you know why 
cae ff kind. At any a, he looks as if he neW | trading, and studying hour has come. By this/they have left their work to spend the afternoon in 
enters something—-don’t he? Well, if he doesn t, I can|time all the students in the acad2mies and board-| this way? Many answered. Almost every one 
a neg- tell you a story about one who did. The one I) ing schools have heard their bell calling them, and| said, ‘I do not know,” but a few said “ they are 
onduct refer to lived in Fortune Bay in North America, | are now bending. over their books to obtain knowl-| playing.” O no, my dear children, said the teach- 
and exhibited in many instances a degree of sa- edge. The young gentlemen in those college/er, this is. not play, it is a school. Not a good 
gacity scarcely to be credited. He had been 





buildings which you see on the hill when you go 


known to assist in carrying in some light spars|¢) Providence, are now studying hard. I suppose 


or toa which the captain of a vessel in the harbor desired 








every man and woman and even every child who 

= him to take to the land to wash, that a boat’s crew | j, old enough, all around our country, is now em- 
believe might be spared the trouble of carrying them. ployed, because this is the hour for employment. 
nark ie Another dog belonging to the same wharf, as | And let me tell you something more; among the 
against volunteer, or upon invitation, assisted him in this children, those who loved play the best in the hour 
eligious work for a time; but in the middle of his second | o¢ play, and are the most active at their sports, 
ith, and turn, getting tired of it, he swam to shore without |joye study best too, and are now most earnestly 
—* his spar. The first dog quietly went to shore engaged in getting their lessons. Is there one in 
— with his own, and then sought the runaway dog. | this school who would choose to stay on the play- 
oe wil When he caught him, he gave him a sound thrash- ground all this afternoon, or choose to be idle in 
ing and used other arguments of a character so| ¢chool? If not you may take out your books. All 

convincing and significant, that the runaway re-| cheerfully commenced their studies, and Isaac, a 

turned to his work and quietly persevered in it till) gne boy of six years of age, who loved study oa 

recollect the spars which had been thrown overboard were play both, and uaderstood them both too, placed 
standing rafted to the shore! his elbow on his desk, leaned his head on his 
lerly and I once heard of a Newfoundland dog, who Was | hand, and his teacher who often saw him sit so, 
ote attending two gentlemen in a shooting expedition. | knew that his little mind was now busy in gather- 
ss ani In getting near some reeds by the side of a river, ing instruction from his books. For a short time 
tructions they threw down their hats and crept to the side the little school room was a delightful place. The 
ce all the of the water, where they fired. Soon afterwards] children, now their amusements were forgotten 
my mind they sent the dogs for their.hats. One of the hats! .oujd study better for having played so briskly ; 
| stronger was smaller than the other. After several attempts| and the teacher looked on with pieasure to see hed 
the Lord to bring them both together, in his mouth, the dog many little eyes bent on their books, and thought 
at length placed the smaller in the larger one, | to herself, ‘I shall have a happy afternoon, if my 

pressed it down with his foot, and thus brought) scholars continue to improve all the time, and wish 


them both together. 


y to do just what is right.” So she was thinkin 
= > , bern gentleman was one day shooting by the dunes value of eailen, and the genteel 
eweetliess side of a hill when he wounded a hare which ran| o¢ improving time, and the children were all think- 
0 prevent ae ose of gta a ei im ig =. of ing of their lessons; when, suddenly almost every 
lesty. ~ stone wall. e sent a dog alter tt. e dog ised fi the book, many be t 
A univer jumped over the wall, caught the hare and return- cai aan lomail towards the ms. Ae Di. 
perfulhess poo his Se the i mf after me rectly every one heard distinctly the sound of mu- 

his 1 a" was unadie fo jump dack again with | sic, and in a moment the gréen before the windows 

f his s load. Giving up his ineffectual efforts, the| a5 covered with soldiers, dressed out in their 

“ve ohn dog was seer to push the hare with his nose as far gaudy uniform. Now there would be no more 
ci ys ) ° - 

eh col as he could through one of the holes at the bot- study. The still hour for treasuring up knowl- 


tom of the wall. He then leaped over it, d d 

ter by . . ped it, dragge 
acs ad tt through the hole on the other side, and brought 
1e table, at itto his master. From the high spot where the 


edge was lost. Geography, History, Philosophy, 
and Arithmetic are forgotten in a moment. The 


bore teacher who knew it could be of no use to keep 
nope ont gentlemen stood they were able to witness the the’ scholars in their seats if they could not im- 
re pera whole of the dogs proceodings, which certainly ap- 
t the 


prove the time, permitted them to go to the win- 
i hoe caused by some faculty — dows. All were very glad, and eager to get 


— . -.. | where they could see. ‘‘I mean to be asoldier,” 














; = ASeaeewe a j said Isaac as he bounded from his seat across‘the 

vill vanish EE. = ee Es S- aisle, and several other little boys said they thought 

forgottes From the Christian Watchman. | they should hke to be soldiers too. The musicians 

ae THE SCHOLARS AND THE SOLDIERS, |struck upacharming air, The ‘‘trainers” with 
the 





A Story for Little Boys. 





glistening arms and nodding plumes performed 





| school to teach them that which it is necessary to 


learn, but a school to teach them how to conduct 
in war. You have heard of war and know that it 
is something dreadful, but you cannot feel what it 
is because your fathers have not yet been obliged 
to go. You have seen wicked boys quarrel in the 
street. When there is a war, nations quarrel and 
fight; and the men do not try to throw each other 
down, or knock off each other’s hats, but they try 
to kill each other. Those guns you saw them have 
are on purpose to shoot men with; and did you 
see the box on each man’s side? In that they put 
the powder and ball, and they are obliged to keep 
them always ready. And did you see the kind of 
satchel on their backs? That is to put a few 
clothes in, for though thoy look so fine and gay, 
all the clothing they carry with them, when they 
go to war, is fastened on their backs. ‘They have 
come out to-day to be examined; that the officers 
may see if they have all things ready for war, and 
when they started you so by discharging their 
guns, they were trying them to sce if they were 
good enough to shoot men with. If there should 
be war in our country, these men who seem to you 
so happy, and your fathers too, perhaps, would be 
obliged to leave you and all their friends, and 
their comfortable homes, and go away to meet the 
men of other nations on purpose to kill them. 
Think how distressing it would be. You and your 
mother would be weeping at home, and your 
father after travelling all day, or fighting in the 
dreadful battle, would have no bed to lie on at 
night, no friends to comfort him, and perhaps no 
comfortable food to eat; and it might be after you 
had waited a long while for his return, and thought 
a hundred times ‘‘ how glad I shall be when I see 
father coming ’—you would hear that he had been 
shot by the enemy, or had died with fatigue and 
suffering. If you did not expericnce all this, others 
would. There cannot be war without great 
wretchedness; there cannot be war without death. 
And this is not all, my dear children—there cannot 
be war without great wickedness. It is wicked to 
have a war because all quarrelling is sinful; and 
then it is still more wicked to settle a quarrel in 
such a way—why, it is committing murder; tak- 
ing away the lives of thousands of men just be- 
cause two nations disagree as you do sometimes 
in your play. You know there are many good 
ways to settle a dispute without fighting. ‘‘ Wel 





One fine afternoon in May, when the weather 
Just become pleasant, and children had begun 

















many exact and curious movements, All seemed! ma’am,” said Isaac, who was quite a little critic 
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‘<if these men are preparing for war, and that is 
such a dreadful thing as you describe, I cannot 
think why they should dress so much prettier than 
other folks, and have such fine music all the 
time.” I am glad you have thought of this, said 
the teacher, for here is the very thing that deceived 
you and made you think you should like to be a 
soldier. I suppose there is some need of a uni- 
form dress for each company, or each regiment. 
The whole army is divided into classes, and the 
leader does not know each member of his class as 
I do mine, by their faces; but he knows them by 
their dress, and their. place he can tell by looking 
at the number printed on the uniform; but the 
gay trimmings they wear, I should think were put 
on to deceive; they attract our eyes, and while 
we are looking at them, we forget how wretched 
the heart of the soldier may be within. The music 
which delights you so much may be of little use in 
enabling the weary soldier to travel more easily 
and cheerfully on his long march away from his 
dear home;—but it has another melancholy pu~ 
pose which cannot do any good; when the psor 
men are about to engage in battle, and perhaps 
are that very day to die, the music swells loud 
and full to make them ferget danger, ani rush 
with gay spirits and strong courage into the arms 
of death; and again when the battle is ever, and 
the victory won, those who have conquered their 
enemies exult with shoutings, roaring cannon, and 
full strains of music, in order to make every body 
feel joyful and forget death; when the wounded 
are being carried away to the hospital, the ground 
around them is strewed with dead bodies, and 
many souls have just passed into eternity unpre- 
pared to meet their God, 

Now my young readers have heard all that was 
said to this school, and I suppose you would all 
like to know whether those little boys still intend 
to be soldiers. Well, the teacher wished to know 
this, and though several of them said as she fin- 
ished speaking, ‘‘I will not be a soldier,” yet as 
she wished to know what they all thought, she 
said at the conclusion, every boy who thinks war 
is very wicked, and desires never to be a soldier, 
may raise hishand. All lifted their hands; and I 
hope the boys who read this story will think and 
feel as they did. Then if all the boys in our 
country should agree with you, when you are men 
we shall have no preparations for war, no sounds 
of martial music, no thundering cannon, no widows 
and orphans weeping because their dearest earthly 
friend has perished on the field of blood. L. L. H. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANECDOTES OF RATS, 

A correspondent transmits us the following curi- 
ous anecdote, furnishing another instance of the 
occasional confidence of animals in others which 
they are supposed to regard generally as their 
natural enemics. It would have been interesting 
to have known by what process the strange famili- 
arity it describes was acquired, ‘‘Some years 
since, I lived in the village of Ickleton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. After my shooting excursions, the 
dogs were fed in their kennels, the food being plac- 
ed ina long trough. To this duty I generally at- 
tended myself. Upon one occasion, after feeding 
the dogs, I looked into the kennel through a hole 
in the door, and was somewhat astonished, not at 
perceiving a aumber of rats there, but to see them 
in the trough, quietly and fearlessly partaking of 
bread and milk with the dogs, who seemed to pay 
no attention to such ‘‘ small deer.”” I doomed the 
rats to destruction; and the next day placed the 
trough in such a position that a gun pointed 
through the hole would rake it from one end to 
the other. At the usual hour the food was placed 
as a lure—but the dogs were kept out—in vain. 











not ascertained this, I might have supposed that 
altering the position of the trough, or some other 
trifling disarrangement of the economy of the 
kennel, had aroused the suspicions of the little 
creatures. They seemed, however to be aware 
that their safety was connected with the presence 
of the dogs.” 

The Fredericksburg Arena relates the fact, 
through a correspondent, that a rat was seen one 
evening issuing trom.a hole at the side of a house. 
His eyes were closed, and he was followed by 
another rat with a straw in his mouth, which the 
blind one seized, and by it led him about to vari- 
ous parts of the yard, and at last to a pond of 
water, from which, when he had drunk, he was 
led back to his hole. The editor adds that, strange 
as the story seems, it is not doubted, the authori- 
ty being unquestionable; and he likewise says 
that he has seen a similar account well authen- 
ticated, 
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ADDRESS TO THE RATS. 


Ye lang-tailed gentles, tis too true 

A deal o’ harm ye of’en do! 

Ye pantry plund’rers, ill’s your fame! 
An’ I’ve nae doubt ye’ve earn’d your name. 
But still ye’re sic a roguish set 

1 hae a liking for you yet, 

For though I should hae grown more wise 
I do love mischief as my eyes. 

I love at night when snug in bed 

‘To hear your gambols over head, 

It stirs within sic pleasant thoughts 

0’ boyish days an’ boyish sports. 

[ hae s’ae of’n tried to trap ye, 

An’ when a chance I got to rap ye, 
But then (to ken may soothe your fate) 
*T was done frae fun an’ not frae hate. 
—Full mony a studious hour I’ve spent 
Your grey auld chiefs to circumvent, 
An’ toasted up my cheese sae nice 
Mysel to bite it did entice. 

An’ weel ye taxed my boyish skill 

In ways an’ means to work ye ill; 

In tricks an’ traps to near a score— 
Steel-traps, wire-traps an’ figure-four. 
Nor a’ for sport—I something earned 
And mony an honest penney turned, 
The young brought twa, the auld ones, three; 
*T was death to you, but cash to me. 
But then (the balance weel to keep) 
Ye robb’d me o’ my needful sleep, 

An’ kept your plaguy noise agoing 

In spite o’ shoe aa’ stocking throwing. 
Sometimes I dreamed o’ file or saw, 
Au’ woke to feel your lang-tails draw 
Sae cauld an’ rough across my chin 

As weel indeed my dream t’ explain. 
And then I’d think what stories say— 
How ye hae ta’en folks toes away, 

Aw’ gie the bed-clothes sic a kick 

As sent ye to your hidings quick. 

Nor was my candle always found 

Just whare I dous’d it upside down. 
Nor were my stockings always whare 
I left them—not at least a pair. 

An’ bare-foot on the snaw-cauld floor 
lve hap’d about the nooks t’ explore 
And drag’d them farth in sic a plight— 
Ye might as weel hae ta’en them quite. 
In good auld-times ye had your will 
Frae the high garret to the sill, 

Then ye could enter ony whare 

An’ come an’ gae as free as air. 

But now they build sae wond’rous snug, 
They scarce gie ertrance to a bug. 
But spite o’ a’ their stucco-plaster, 
Care gets in now-a-days much faster. 
For then when any noise at night 

°Gan gie me something o’ a fright, 

An? made me ask mysel “* what’s that?” 
I'd answer “ naething but a rat.” 

Now just to gie ye some advice, 
Dinna ye think to live too nice, 


I could perceive the head of a sagacious old rat, | For rats like men on pleasure bent 
peering out at more than one hole, and from under | May find occasion to repent. 


the manger, for the purpose of reconnoitring; but 
none descended. 
no purpose, I let in the dogs, and in a few 
they were again feeding cheek by jowl. 


| ve na objection to your takin 
Having waited half an hour to! A rind o’ cheese or skin 0” bacon, 
minutes | But pies an’ cakes—it winna do; 


Had I' 


They were not made for sic as you. 





———<—____ <a 
a. 


Now, tho’ I wadna hae ye thrive 
Sae as to eat us up a live, 
Yet (the’ I ken it nae be right) 


I should be loth to miss ye quite. S.M.8 


—_____ 
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IT IS OF NO CONSEQUENCE, 

“Oh! ‘no matter;” or, ‘It is of no conse. 
quence,”’ were Laura Beecher’s favorite phrases 
Of whatever faults she was guilty, whether of 
omission er commission, she quieted her con. 
science with, ‘‘ Oh! well, it is of no consequence,” 
But then she was not willing to palliate the negli. 
gences of others by this indulgent expression, jf 
those negligences at all affected herself—then she 
was too apt to insist that it was of great conse. 
quence. 

One fine morning a friend of Laura’s called to 
invite her to take a walk; she was delighted, and 
ran for her bonnet, in high spirits. Now this bon- 
net was a new one, and Laura thought it remark- 
ably pretty and very becoming; but one of the 
ribbons which fastened it under the chin was off 
and her mother had desired her to sew it on before 
she wore it again; she was however in too much 
of a hurry to do it now. ‘‘ Oh! well, it is of no 
consequence; I can just pin it for to-day,” she said, 

In their walk they crossed a bridge; the sun 
was shining brightly upon the water, and it glane- 
ed and sparkled in his beams like a stream of mol- 
ten silver; the girls stopped and bent over the 
railing to look at it; while there a sudden gust of 
wind took off Laura’s bonnet, and the next minute 
she had the mortification to see it sailing very 
quietly down the river. Neglecting to do a little 
thing Laura found was sometimes of consequence, 

‘*Mother, I forgot to leave your letter at Mr. 
Turner’s,” said she, ‘‘ but I suppose it is not of 
much consequence.” 

Mrs. Beecher looked disturbed. ‘‘ Yes, Laura 
it is of great consequence. Do you remember 
Fanny Graham, who used to live with me.” 

‘Perfectly, mother. I used to love her very 
much, she was so good-humored, and so kind to 
me.” . 

‘* Poor Fanny,” said Mrs. Beecher. ‘‘ Well, 
she married and left me. Her husband proved a 
miserable, shiftless, intemperate wretch. Yester- 
day I had a letter from her imploring assistance, 
and telling a tale of misery which it would make 
your heart ache to hear. After moving about 
from one place to another, it seems they have now 
got to New York; there she was when she wrote, 
with a sick husband and two children dependent 
upon her, in almost a famishing condition. I had 
enclosed enough in this letter for her present re-. 
lief; and Mr. Turner had promised to take it to 
her, and assist her further himself if necessary; 
you can judge then whether this neglect of yours 
is of consequence.” 

‘* Laura, have you mended my ball,” exclaimed 
her little brother Edward, bursting into the room, 
his face sparkling all over with expected pleasure; 
‘* you know you promised to; and the boys are all 
going to play on the green.” 

‘* No. . But then it is of no consequence; you 
can play with it as it is.” 

‘¢ Let me have it then,”’ he said. 

Laura looked in every place where she thought 
she might have put it, but no ball was to be found. 

‘< Well, it is of no consequence, Edward. | 
dare say you can borrow one somewhere.” 

Edward struggled manfully with the rising tears 
—he turned away without a word—but he felt it 
was of consequence to him. 

A day or two after, as Edward came in from & 
walk, Laura said, “ Did you call and ask Caro- 
line Fraser to come here this afternoon?” —_ 

‘¢ Oh! no, I forgot it, Laura. But,” he mischiev- 
ously added, ‘‘ it is of no consequence.” 

‘Indeed it is of great consequence, Edward. 
And I do not think it was very kind of you to for- 
get it, when I told you I wanted her to come, pa 
ticularly this afternoon.” 
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«« Oh, Laura, how selfish you are! When such 
alittle disappointment happens to you, you think 
it of great consequence; but when you lost my 
ball, you said it was of no consequence. 

This was too true, and Laura did not attempt 
to answer it. She was too apt to coasider things 
of little or much consequence, as they affected 
her, and not according to their real importance. 
We fear Laura is not alone in this fault. Are 
any of our dear young readers conscious it 1s 
theirstoo? Ifso, may they think upon their ways 
—and mend. f 

Stockbridge. 
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A DYING SCHOLAR’S MESSAGE TO A BIBLE-CLASS: 
[Miss Peters, whose memoir, by the Rev. John A. Clark, 
js just published, under the title of “* The Young Disciple,”’ 
dictated, a few days before her death, a message to her com- 
panions in her pastor’s Bible-class, from which we take the 
following passages:—] 
‘«‘ Make the Bible the study of your lives; read 
it with humble, fervent prayer for wisdom to un- 
derstand its sacred truths, and grace to receive its 
precious promises. Be not discouraged if dark- 
ness or dullness cloud the mind: if you are in ear- 
nest to secure the salvation of your souls, the 
Spirit of God can and will remove all difficulties. 
Lay up large portions of it in your memories while 
in health, for the Bible abounds in the richest 
consolations, which the stck-bed, the death-bed alone 
ean enable us to appreciate. Volumes cannot ex- 
press the exceeding great richness of its consola- 
tions tome. It has been my meat and drink. 
You may not now feel the value of them, but they 
will be revived to the recollection, and blessed to 
the soul, when all other supports fail. The promi- 
ses are as marrow and fatness tome. When dis- 
ease wastes this tabernacle of clay, and lays its 
remaining strength prostrate, that I have not 
power to move for hours, promise after promise of 
the love of God rises to my mind, and sustains my 
soul. Oh that I could tell you of the value of the 
Bible! It is my manna, my more than angels’ 
food, for it tells me of redeeming love; it tells me 
“that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin, and that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” O it fills my soul with joy 
and gladness at the glorious prospect beyond the 
grave! * * * * * * 
“Othat Bible-class! I shall bless God, through 
the countless ages of eternity, for the instructions 
of that Bible-class! I speak not thus of myself to 
seek my own honor, but the glory of him who hath 
redeemed me unto God by his blood. The praise 
and glory is God’s; to him be ascribed all the 
honor. © that it might redound to his glory, in 
bringing one of the members of Grace church Bi- 
ble-class to lay hold of the hope set before us! 
Despise not the preaching of the cross; it may be 
foolishness to the giddy and the thoughtless, but, 
on the bed of death, it will be found “ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.” How can the 
sinner be just before God, but through the atoning 
blood of the Lamb. The sweetest consolations, 
and the strongest hopes upon the bed of death, flow 
from the cross, ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory, 


save in the cross of Christ.” 


“From the cross uplifted high, 

Where the Saviour deigns to die, 

What melodious sounds I hear, 

Bursting on the ravished ear; 

Love’s redeeming work is done, 

Come, and welcome, sinners, come. 
_ And O, let one who expects shortly to appear 
defore God, and hopes to appear washed in the 
tlood and clothed in the righteousness of Christ, — 
*t such an one plead with you, that ye let not 
that precious blood have been shed in vain for 
a. “Ye have not been redeemed with corrup- 
tle things, as silver and gold, but with the 
Recious blood of the Son of God, as a Lamb slain 
Say: spot.” The desire of my heart, and pray- 
‘ © God is, that ye may feel the value of that 
*od; that ye may be washed in it from all stain 








of sin, and be presented before God the Father, 
without spot or wrinkle, that so the Saviotr may 
see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied in 
your salvation. O the precious blood and bitter 
sufferings of my Saviour. I cannot speak enough 
ofthem! The bitter anguish he endured for my 
salvation. Let these be deeply engraven upon 
your hearts, and let this abounding love of God 
toward you, manifested by the death of his Son for 
your redemption, lead you to dedicate yourselves 
wholly to his service. I feel this morning that 
‘God is love;” his love is unspeakable. The 
love with which he fills my soul words camnot ex- 
press. QO that ye may feel this love! Nothing 
but this could support me on this bed of sickness; 
nothing but this love could make me peaceful and 
joyful in the prospect of soon appearing before 
his throne.” . 











RELIGION. 





From the Sunday School Journal. 
THE POLISH OFFICER IN ANEW FIELD. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 13. 

On Sabbath last, there came into the Sunday- 
school of the Emigrant’s Friend Society, in this 
city, a Colonel of Napoleon’s wars, by birth a Po- 
lander. He rose before the school, and gazed 
upon it with exceeding interest, as was evident 
from the muscular workings of his hardy face. 
His whole appearance was commanding—being 
about six feet high, broad shoulders, strong frame, 
and venerable from marks of age. Upon his cheek 
was left a heavy scar, which showed that a sabre 
had laid open the whole side of his face, and 
somewhat disfigured him; but his eye was quick, 
his head large, and altogether he wore the air of 
a military commander. Twenty years, he said, 
he had been a warrior—and he is under enlist- 
ment still. But for many years past he has not 
been following the bloody footsteps of an aspiring 
earthly chief, but is fighting against sin without 
and sin within, under the waving banner of the 
Great Captain of our salvation. O what a change! 
to see this rugged, iron-looking old soldier become 
ameek and lowly follower of the ever blessed Jesus! 

While in Russia, his father died, and left him 
an estate and a title, as the oldest son. But he 
generously deeded all his property to his mother 
for the education of the younger children, and, 
when Napoleon fell, he emigrated to America, 
and settled in Washington City. His mother 
was a pious woman, and when he came to be en- 
gaged in a life of peace, her pious counsels came 
up to his remembrance. He resolved to devote 
the remnant of his days to the service of the Sa- 
viour, and soon made himself instrumental in 
erecting a church for the German Lutheran people 
there, and assisted to organize a church and con- 
gregation among them. General Lafayette found 
him there, on his last visit to this country, an 
humble justice of the peace, but enjoying the re- 
spéct and affection of all good people. He receiv- 
ed, as a present from Lafayette, a little farm in 
Pennsylvania, valued at fifteen hundred dollars, 
and thither he repaired and settled in Lancaster 
county. 

Poland was blotted out from the list of nations. 
The property he left was confiscated, his mother’s 
family scattered, and one of his brothers was 
thrown into slavery among the Russians. This 
generous Pole heard it, and at once disposed of 
his farm, and sent the last dollar to his friend 
Lafayette for the ransom of his captive brother. 
Thus did-he twice reduce himself from compe- 
tence and ease to poverty, for the benefit of his 
family. 

This brother, and himself and family, are now 
living upon a little farm of forty acres, in the state 
of Indiana, and are clearing it with their own 
hands. They are expecting their mother and 
other brothers to join them here in this fair land; 
and with them, as we are told, there will be thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, and perhaps, in the 








course of a few years, hundreds of thousands, 
flocking into our country, every year, also! 





The name of this generous Polander is Lehman- 
ousky. A little time since, he was ordained a 
minister among the German Lutherans, and he 
maintains a consistent, pious, godly walk and con- 
versation. I amsure you would have been moved 
to hear him speak with so much earnestness and 
zeal to the Sunday-school—first in German; and 
then in English.—The scholars were still, the 
teachers were solemn, and all were interested and 
impressed with his exhortations; and the tears of 
more than one showed that feeling was excited, 
and good was done. 

Lehmanousky has just engaged to become the 
agent of the Emigrant’s Friend Society, and is 
expected to form day-schools and night-schools, 
and Sunday-schools, among the children of foreign- 
ers, in this city, in Mobile, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh; and 
we are hoping that he will accomplish a great deal. 


——— 





BENEVOLENCE. 





STORY OF AN INDIAN, 

Some twenty years ago, while a feeling of 
dread still existed in the minds of the British set- 
tlers towards the Indians, from the remembrances 
of attrocities committed during the war of inde- 
pendence, a poor woman, the widow of a settler 
who occupied a farm in one of the then but thinly 
settled townships back of the Ontario, was alarmed 
by the sudden appearance of an Indian within the 
walls of her log hut. He had entered so silently 
that it was not till he had planted himself before 
the blazing fire that he had been perceived by the 
frightened widow and her little ones who retreated 
trembling with il} concealed terror to the farther- 
est corner of the room. Without seeming to no- 
tice the dismay his appearance had made, the 
Indian proceeded to disencumber himself from his 
hunting accoutrements; he then unlashed his wet 
moccasins, which he hung up to dry, plainly inti- 
mating his design was to pass the night beneath 
their roof, it being nearly dark aud snowing heavi- 
ly Scarcely daring to draw an audible breath, 
the little group watched the movements of their 
unwelcome guest. Imagine their horror when 
they saw him take from his girdle a hunting knife, 
and deliberately proceed to try its edge. After 
this his tomahawk and rifle underwent the same 
examination. The despair of the horror stricken 
mother was now approaehing to a climax.—She 
already beheld in idea the frightful mangled 
corpse of her murdered chilgren upon the hearth 
which had so often been the scene of their inno- 
cent gambols. Instinctively she clasped the two 
youngest to her breast, at a forward move of the 
Indian. With streaming eyes she was about to 
throw herself at his feet as he advanced towards 
her with the dreaded weapons in his hands, and 
implore his mercy for her and her babes. What 
then was her surpise and joy, when he gently laid 
the rifle, knife and tomahawk beside her, signify- 
ing by his action that she had nothing to fear at 
his hands. A reprieve to a condemned criminal at 
the moment previous to his execution was not 
more welcome than this action of the Indian to the 
poor widow. Eager to prove her confidence. and 
her gratitude at the same time, she hastened to 
prepare food for the now no longer dreaded guest; 
and assisted by the eldest of her children, put 
clean sheets and the best of blankets on her own 
bed which she cheerfully devcted to the accommo- 
dation of the stranger.—An expressive ‘* Hugh, 
hugh,” was the only reply to this act of hospitality ; 
but when he went to take possession of his luxu- 
rious couch, he seemed sorely puzzled. It was 
evident the Indian had never seen and eertainly 
never reposed on an European bed. After a mi- 
nute examination of the bed clothes for some min- 
utes, with a satisfied laugh, he sprang upor the 
bed, and curling himself like a dog, in a few min- 
utes was fast asleep. By dawn of day the Indian 
was departed, but, whenever he came on the 
hunting grounds in ihe neighborhood of the widow, 
she was sure to see him. The children no longer 
terrified at his swarthy countenance, and oolliie 
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weapons, would gather round his knees, admire 
his feathered pouch that contained his shot, finger 
the beautiful embroidered sheath that held the 
hunting knife, or the finely worked moccasins or 
leggins; whilst he would pat their heads, and 
bestow upon them an equal share of caresses with 
his deer hounds. Such was the story related to 
me by a young missionary. I thought it might 
prove not uninteresting, as a trait of character of 
one of these singular people. — Backwoods of Canada, 





“EDITORIAL. 








THE ANCHOR, 

The window of my apartment looked out upon a 
broad arm of the sea. About sunset I had seen a 
ship sail quietly in, furl her sails and drop her anchor. 
A slight breeze only had prevailed till evening; but 
it increased as the evening passed. At midnight I 
was awakened by the thunder of the tempest. I 
knew the power of wind and wave. I knew the 
perils of the deep when its angry billows “lash the 
sounding shore.” 

‘* Where is the ship?” I could not but anxiously 
ask that question. As hour after hour rolled heavily 
and slowly away, and the storm had relaxed none of 
its fierceness, I could ot but think of the danger of 
that noble and beautiful ship I had seen at sunset, 
floating, in such apparent security, on the scarcely 
ruffled bosom of the bay. 

It was long after the day had dawned that the thick 
mist of the storm hung over the sea. In painful 
curiosity I gazed upon it, and still sought in deep 
solicitude, the solution of the question. Where is 
the ship? At Jength the painful suspense was hz.ppi- 
ly relieved. ‘There she was, firm at her moorings, 
She rolled, and pitched and labored, as winds and 
waves spent their fury upon and around her. But 
she braved triumphantly their power. 

Another entire day witnessed the unabated anger 
of the storm. Again the darkness threw its mantle 
over the raging sea, and long after its thickest gloom 
had settled upon it did I hear the roaring of the tem- 
pest. The following morning, however, was ushered 
in, in peace. The last sound of the storm had died 
away. The sun rose in an unclouded sky. And 
there lay in sight again, the gallant ship at rest upon 
the peaceful waters. 

I looked out of my window upon this scene with 
the liveliest interest. It was full of instruction. I 
thought of that striking description of hope in He- 
brews 6, 19. ‘* Which hope we have as an anchor to 
the soul both sure and stedfast.” But for her an- 
chor the vessel, now so beautiful and interesting an 
object in the scene before me, had been dashed in 
pieces on the rocks. Instead of filling the eye with 
delight as it rested on the bosom of the quiet bay, it 
would have been scattered in broken fragments along 
the shore. So hope, the hope of everlasting rest, sus- 
tains the good man on the troubled sea of life. The 
tempests of adversity beat uponhim. The impetuous 
waves dash over him. He is frail and mortal, and 
therefore cannot escape trouble. Yet like the firmly 
anchored ship, he is not swept away. Had he no 
such hope, had he no fastening, by faith and love, to 
the heavenly world, how often would he have been 
driven to and fro, how often indeed would he have 
been overwhelmed in despair. Bat hope in God has 
held him firm and fast. Other men, “having no 
hope,” have been seen drifting at the mercy of every 

wave. ‘They could not stand the peltings of the 
storm. The calamities of life have made entire ship- 
wreck of their happiness. They had no consolation in 
God and therefore no strength in the day of adversity. 
Go look, then, my young friends, at the firmly an- 
ehored ship, as it rides out the storm in safety. And, 
as you look upon it, think of the value of that hope 
in God “‘which is an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
stedfast.” And seek. for yourselves that blessed 


in eternity. Others, who have no such hope, may be 
dashed in pieces; but this can never be your melan- 
choly end. You shall abide in safety over the terrors 
of the judgment and be anchored securely in that ha- 
ven whose quietness no wave of trouble ever breaks. 


X. 











POETRY. 








BETTER MOMENTS. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
{ts cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 


I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 
Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood fiee 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drank up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, throng’d the night— 
When all was beauty—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on wings of Araby, 
Gaz’d up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beautiful spirit there, 
Fiung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve pour’d her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might he 
To rise in Heaven like stars at night 
And tread a living path of light. 


I have been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the grey East—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely ap, and hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrill’d me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen, 
Like words from the departing night 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever’d brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learn’d to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in byepast years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 


As humble as a very child. Roy. 








VARIETY. 
Prayer and Resignation. 

Lord Bolingbroke once asked lady Huntingdon, 
how she reconciled prayer to God for particular bles- 
sings, with absolute resignation to the divine will. 
‘‘ Very easy,” answered her ladyship; “just as if I 
were to offer a petition to a monarch, of whose kind- 
ness and wisdom I have the highest opinion. In such 
a case, my language would be, I wish you to bestow 
on me such or such a favor; but your majesty knows 
better than I, how far it would be agreeable to you, 








hope. Then there can be no shipwreck of the soul, 


backed up for the purpose of unloading wood: id to hin aT io yc 7 
Mied ¢ onc d attacked with vigor th question, he replied in an angry manner, “ It is your 


tent sed with humbly presenting my petition, ang 
leave the event entirely to you.”— Pleasing Expositor 





Nothing to be proud of. . 
Lady Stormont, mother of the late Lord Chief 
tice Mansfield, on being complimented by ae 
lady, ‘that she had the three finest sons in Scotland 
to be proud of,” made answer, “‘ No, madam; I have 
much to be thankful for, but nothing to be proud of.» 





A Blessing in disguise. 

Mr. Newton had a very happy talent of adminis- 
tering reproof. Hearing that a person, in whose 
welfare he was greatly interested, had met with pecu- 
liar success in business, and was deeply immersed in 
wordly engagements, the first time he called on him 
which was usually once a month, he took him by 
the hand, and drawing him on one side, into the 
counting house, told him his apprehensions of his 
spiritual welfare. His friend, without making any 
reply, called down his partner in life, who "Came 
with her eyes suffused in tears, and unable to speak 
Enquiring the cause, he was told, she had just been 
sent for to one of her children, that was out at nurse 
and supposed to be in dying circumstances. Clasp- 
ing her hands immediately in his, Mr. N. cried 
“God be thanked, he has not forsaken you! Ido 
not wish your babe to suffer; but I am happy to find 
he gives you this token of his favor.” [1d. 





A little Missionary. 


When Mr. Money resided, some years since, in the 
Mabratta country, as his daughter, not then three 
years old, was walking out with a native servant, 
they came near an old Hindoo temple, when the man 
stepped aside, and “made his salaam,” as they call 
it, to a stone idol at the door. The child, in her sim- 
ple language, said, “Saamy, (that was his name) 
what for you do that?” ‘Oh missy,” said he, “that 
my god.” ‘Your god, Saamy! why, your god no 
see—no hear—no walk-—your god stone. My God 
see every thing—my God made you, made me, made 
every thing.” Mr. M. and his family residing there 
for some time, Saamy continued to worship at the 
temple, and missy to reprove him: but, when they 
were about to leave India, the poor heathen said, 
** What will poor Saamy do when missy go to Eng- 
land? Saamy no father, no mother!” The child 
replied, “Oh Saamy, if you love my God, he will 
be your father and mother too.” He promised to do 
so. ‘Then,’ said she, ‘* you must learn my prayers.” 
He agreed; and she taught him the Lord’s Prayer, 
Creed, and her morning and evening hymns. Some 
time after this, he desired to learn English, that he 
might read the Bible; ‘and he became at length a se- 
rious and consistent Christian. ib 





From the Christian Intelligencer. 
‘6 Why Jim, you are always going to Church.” 


Last Sabbath on my way to the sanctuary, three 
half grown lads turned a.corner into the street through 
which I was passing. They were well dressed—one 
seemed bent on going down the street, while the other 
two were evidently disposed to go in another direc- 
tion, and wished to secure the company of the first. 
They were disappointed, as he ‘pressed on, and one 
petulantly remarked, “‘Why, Jim, you are always 
going to Church.” This remark explained all; they 
were for a day of pleasure—he was_on his way to the 
house of God. Noble hoy, the remark. intended to 
touch his pride, conveyed a high praise. I knew not 
the lad, but I doubt not, if he perseveres in his pur- 
pose, he will be a blessing to society. Where should 
our young friends be found on the Sabbath, but in 
the Temple of the God who made them—singing his 
praises, and supplicating his favor—‘ Always going 
to Church.” Yes, that is the path of safety. ‘The 
sanctuary has nothing to injure, but every thing to 
elevate the mind and the heart. Such a one as King 
David, loved to be often at the place where God was 
worshipped, and how much greater need have we to 
be found there. I hope this may be thé distinction 
of every young friend I have—that he is “always 
going to church.” ’ Wicked boys, who profane the 
Sabbath, and are preparing for ruin, may laugh # 
him, but God will look on him with favor. ! shall 
hope for good things of every such lad. A FatHer. 








Calumnies of Enemies. : 
Thecelebrated Boerhaave, who had many enemies. 
used to say, that he never thought it necessary 1 
peat their calumnies. ‘ They are sparks,” said he, 
*¢ which if you do not blow them they will go out o 
themselves. The surest method against scandal is t 
live it down by persevering in well doing, and by praye 





or right in itself to grant my desire. 1 therefore con- 


to God, that he would cure the distempered minds ° 
those who traduce and injure us.” 
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